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CIji limit's JMitsic. 

By TOBIAS MATTHAY. 

Synopsis of a Lecture on “ Children's Music in General , and on Some 
of the Younger School of British Composers in Particular 
delivered to the Music Teachers' Association , November 23rd , 
1918. The Summary has been specially prepared from the 
Lecturer's MS.* 

Mr. Matthay pointed out how important is the problem 
of teaching children, and therefore also the extension of the 
repertory of teaching-music for children. But its full impor¬ 
tance has not been realised. One might assert that the com¬ 
mercial so-called “teaching-music ” of the past for the most 
part was of a nature to do the utmost possible harm to the 
cause of music. Such pretended music could only have one 
tendency, and that was to create a loathing for music in the 
young. In the past, the shopkeeper’s ideal of music for chil¬ 
dren could be summed up as consisting of empty, trite, dry- 
as-dust note-successions, printed in large type, apparently 
easy to spell through, but carefully avoiding any semblance 
of musical feeling, and forming indeed the most God-forsaken 
parody of what is meant by “ Real Music.” This malodorous 
stuff, mostly written by third and fourth-rate foreign com¬ 
posers, was dumped upon the market in huge quantities, and 
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forced upon unwary teachers by expert 44 travellers,” and its 
true nature — that of poison for the child-mind—was not 
recognised. 

The laity, of course, could not be expected to recognise 
the drift of all this. To the lay mind any teacher and any 
music “is good enough for the beginner.” Most laymen are 
perfectly satisfied if the poor, suffering child-wretch under 
the supposed “ teacher ” is scolded into practising for a suffi¬ 
cient number of (probably ill-spent) hou^a* It is supposed 
that “ all will be well ” until he is sufficiently advanced to 
have a “finishing teacher ” bestowed upon him! Again, it 
religiously believed that all will be well if the provided music- 
material contains elements giving “ work ” to “help the 
fingers on.” It is not so many years ago that our High 
Schools were periodically examined by the late John Farmer; 
he used to set a number of pieces (of absurd difficulty) a 
fortnight before the examination, these the poor high school 
children had to struggle through as best (or worst) they 
might during that black fortnight; and if any unfortunate 
tried to put any meaning into her work she was sternly told, 
“ Please don’t put any 4 expression ’ in ; time enough for that 
when you are eighteen and leave school! ” 

The whole tendency of education had been to enforce 
docility and crush individuality, instead of fostering it. 
Education was consequently looked upon by the child with 
repugnance; whereas education is the very thing a child 
strives for, since it should be the pursuit of knowledge and 
understanding, and the search for all that is beautiful in art 
and in life. It was, on the contrary, assumed that if the 
music chosen was sufficiently repellent to the child, then he 
was being “ educated.” A study, or exercise, for instance, 
was not considered to be doing any “ good ” unless it made 
one’s fingers and arms ache. In a word, if the practice hour 
provoked a murderous hatred of the thing called “ music,” 
and, in addition, wrecked one’s fingers and hands, then the 
educational methods were supposed to have proved them¬ 
selves triumphant; Mr. Matthay here strongly deprecated 
the use of the ‘‘holding notes ” exercises, pointing out how 
dangerous they are for beginners, and how likely to lead to 
bad habits. It was expecting a child to start by thinking 
all ten fingers at once, when, as yet, he could not control one 
finger effectually. For the more advanced student, such 
exercises could indeed prove most instructive when the 
required processes were properly understood and explained, 
and he had therefore included such exercises in his “ Relaxa¬ 
tion studies.” Even Bach was dragged in to serve purely 
gymnastic and punitive purposes. While any educationist 
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would hesitate to enforce the study of Milton or Browning 
in the nursery, yet there had been those who insisted on 
Bach study by children only fit, musically, for nursery- 
rhymes. 

Mr. Matthay alluded to the growing improvement of 
educational methods in every department. The child is now 
often persuaded to realise that learning and self-improvement 
is indeed the most direct road to enjoy every hour of one’s 
existence. The old puritanical methods of religion and of 
education are being replaced by those calculated to engender 
a joyous appreciation of all things around us, those things 
which are close up and immediate in their appeal, and those 
things which, at first, seem further off, but which are, in 
reality, just as intimate, but more vast and, in the end, the 
most absorbing of all. 

Now we can claim that it is precisely in the domain of 
children’s music that the British composer has of recent 
years made furthest progress. 

True, even Schumann wrote some pieces really suitable 
for children; he did so, for instance, in his Album for the 
Young; but, even he, with all his sympathy for child-life, 
hardly realised the difference between music written for chil¬ 
dren, and music written about children. His Kinderscenen, 
for instance, are often given to children by inexperienced 
teachers. Nevertheless, nothing could well be more unsuit¬ 
able for the ordinary child. The Kinderscenen , like Debussy’s 
Children's Corner , express what we, grown-ups, feel when 
we look upon child-life. [To illustrate this difference, Mr. 
Matthay here played several numbers from the Kinderscenen 
and from the Children's Corner , and followed these by The 
merry peasant , etc., from the Album for the Young.] He also 
said we must not forget what other foreign writers in the 
past, such as Jensen, Heller, Grieg, Kullak, and others, had 
done for children’s music, and must also feel grateful to pre¬ 
sent-day foreign writers, such as Poldini, Palmgren, etc. 

“But the remarkable thing is,” continued Mr. Matthay, 
“that we now have quite a number of composers to our own 
credit who have written true music for children, and who 
have succeeded not only as well as such foreign writers, but 
have done even better.” These British composers of the 
younger school had produced quite a considerable repertory 
of music for the child, often of the simplest nature, and yet 
evincing a high degree of imagination, fancy, and invention, 
coupled moreover with a perfect mastery of the language. 
We should realise that it is a very real artistic achievement, 
thus to write true music when the composer is handicapped 
by the extreme limitations of a child’s technique, while the 
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feeling expressed must be in sympathy with a child’s feelings. 
All honour to those who really succeed in composing in the 
larger forms, but also let us honour the composer who suc¬ 
ceeds in the truly difficult realm of children’s music, and let 
us do so even when he happens to be British. 

The earlier writers of “educational music,” on the con¬ 
trary, had disregarded these requisites, and had provided 
merely successions of notes, perhaps easy to manipulate, 
but meaning nothing, and teaching nothing*ixcept a loathing 
for music. [As an example of such musical crudity, Mr. 
Matthay played portions of a Clementi Sonatina, showing 
how threadbare it was, and created much amusement by 
reminding the audience how one used to be told to practise 
these pieces while “ well raising the fingers ; ” for in those 
days it seemed more important to raise one’s fingers than 
to make the sounds.] 

All this preamble was to induce the audience to listen 
with real attention to a number of works by British com¬ 
posers, many of which possessed that vital spark of imagina¬ 
tion called genius, and were yet conceived at the level of 
the child’s mind. These pieces gave full opportunities for 
teaching thought and perception, sense of rhythm, and piano¬ 
forte colouring. They should tend to make the child love 
music, “and that is education indeed; and a form of educa¬ 
tion, than which there is none more direct, subtle and yet 
far-reaching.” 

Particular attention was first directed to two composers 
who had made a speciality of child-music, and whose work 
seemed to stand out strikingly even above so much else that was 
good—Ruby Holland and Felix Swinstead. Miss Holland’s 
work needed special attention, as it was of the simplest, and 
its real fancy might not at once strike us elders, because of 
its being so well in sympathy with the child-mind. Miss 
Joan Lloyd then played two little Suites of Miss Holland’s— 
Cinderella and Kensington Gardens , and followed these by Pieces 
for the Bairns, by Dorothy Howell. 

Mr. Matthay here pointed out that this new British music 
for children not only excelled because of its vivid fancy and 
invention, but also because the composers had realised the 
limitations of the child’s means for emotional expression 
through the piano. Only a certain degree of tonal colouring 
could be expected from the child, even when properly taught, 
but contrasts in Duration (legato and staccato) were available 
the first time the keyboard was touched; and such were the 
contrasts here often relied upon. Mr. Matthay also showed 
by an example how ample was the range of contrasts thus 
obtainable. In illustration, Miss Desiree MacEwan here 
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played a slightly more advanced set of pieces by Ruby 
Holland, Five Little Pictures , and a very striking set of 
pieces by Felix Swinstead, Five Idylls. 

Mr. Matthay continued : “ In Swinstead we have indeed 
a genius-composer for children; although he has, besides, 
written much delightful music for the advanced player and 
artist.” As some examples of what he had succeeded in 
doing for the absolute beginner, Mr. Matthay remarked that 
Mr. Swinstead had just completed the musical illustrations 
to his own Child's First Steps , and showed the logical necessity 
of such “steps,” first the hand playing sideways (thumb up), 
then level, then rocking as a whole, then with separate fingers, 
etc. Illustrative duets from this new work, The Child's First 
Music Making , were then given by Mr. Matthay with Miss 
Joan Lloyd. 

Mr. Matthay insisted there was already quite a large 
repertory of such really musical teaching pieces by British 
composers, and that it was now quite inexcusable to give 
children anything of less musical value than these pieces. 
He then asked Miss Lloyd to play The Organ Man, Wad- 
dington Cooke; some numbers from Forest Fantasies of Dr. 
Carroll’s; and Scherzo from Suite Mignon of Welton 
Hickin’s. The Lecturer called attention to the fact that 
Dr. Carroll had done much yeoman service in this respect, 
and had indeed been one of the pioneers of this new move¬ 
ment in children’s music. He would now take a very finely 
felt set of little pieces, or rather poems, by one of our well- 
known musicians, here writing under the name of “ Moore 
Park”— Four Lyrics, rather on the level of Schumann’s Kin- 
derscenen , but more understandable by children. Miss Sybil 
Barlow played these, and followed on with The Rose Maiden 
from A Story Book , by Thomas Dunhill; and a Folk Song and 
Sailor's Song, from Norman O’Neill’s Songs without Words . 
After this, Miss Desiree MacEwan gave a Sleepy Song from 
Ethel Bilsland’s Birthday Party ; two numbers from Margaret 
Portch’s Titania's Court; two numbers from Cuthbert Nunn’s 
Carnival, and also two numbers from his In Holland; and, finally, 
several numbers from Felix Swinstead’s Four Album Leaves . 

Finally, said Mr. Matthay, it would be interesting to 
have some still more advanced music such as gifted children 
could play, and in illustration Miss Hilda Dederich played 
Laughing Water , by Stephen Eden, and the now well-known 
set of short pieces by J. B. McEwen, Vignettes: Cotes 
d Argent. Miss Olive Groves then played A Summer Day 
Dream, by Mr. Matthay ; and a Berceuse and Scherzo from 
his Sketch Book, No. II., were played by Miss Denise 
Lassimonne. 
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In his peroration, Mr. Matthay pointed out that the 
teaching of children must proceed much on the same lines 
as the teaching of the more advanced student, if any real 
success Was to be attained. 1 he teacher must explain and 
analyse everything; the technical means must be explained 
(both the physical and the mental), and also the inexorable 
laws of Interpretation. But all this must be done gradually, 
as the opportunity arose. It must particularly be made clear 
how the mind can only be concentrated .y#on the feeling of 
music through the act of rhythmical cittention , and the nature 
of such attention. Above all, explanations must always be 
given with intimate reference to music itself; never explana¬ 
tion solely for the understanding of facts, but explanation of 
the facts for the sake of helping the pupil to an immediate 
betterment of his musical understanding, perception, and 
self-expression emotionally. 

Here he would urge teachers to make a point of actually 
practising through and studying the pieces used in teaching, 
even such little pieces for children as were here in question. 
“ It is not enough for the teacher to think he knows how they 
should sound, actual study at the piano is requisite; and it is 
surprising how much then'comes to the surface which would 
otherwise have escaped one.” 

Moreover, one must remember that mastery of a language 
remains useless for free expression until its mechanism has 
become semi-automatic; until one’s knowledge of it, the ways 
of applying it, its grammar and syntax have all been relegated 
to the sub-con scious brain—that fountain-head, that granary 
where we store up all we learn ; and where, also, is stored up 
the mass of experience we inherit from our forebears. 

“ It is from this storehouse of widest-reaching judgment, 
the sub-consciousness, whence ultimately should emanate all 
our artistic promptings to Speech. The point of all this is, 
that when it comes to actual performance, we must insist on 
all our pupils trying to listen to the mandate of their own sub - 
conscious brain. However careful, however painstaking the 
necessary preparation, the actual performance of music cannot 
be really successful unless we insist on allowing the sub-con¬ 
scious brain to prompt us into the right mood as the music 
passes along. Only if we succeed in this will our playing 
cease to be mere chattering, however clever; only then may 
it become Art—yes, even with the child.” 

Mr. Matthay here added that he had a confession to 
make, that he had fallen a victim to the prevailing epidemic; 
he, also, had lately essayed to write some children s pieces, 
and he concluded by himself playing these, a set of Five 
Cameos for Miniature Players . 
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fitkrt Hastings farrg: fxs Work anti flare 
among Hritislj Composers. 

By Sir ALEXANDER MACKENZIE. 

A Lecture delivered before the Royal Institution on May 23rd, 1919, 

It has been urged that it is not for those of his own generation to 
attempt adjudgment of the work, or to speculate upon its future place, 
ot so outstanding a figure in contemporary art as that of Hubert Parry. 

Although approached with diffidence, I am not sufficiently timid to 
tor bear the endeavour. 

To speak of a so recently-lost comrade would have proved infinitely 
more trying, had not the preparation of my theme necessitated a re- 
readmg of the familiar scores; and so strongly stamped is his likeness 
and character upon them all, that any misgivings—and I confess to have 
experienced some—concerning the difficulty of treating them impartially, 
or dispassionately, were dispelled as if by an encouraging and unbroken 
personal contact. 

It is by no means my intention to be biographical—that kind of 
information is easily obtainable—but the case is singular—even freakish. 

That Art can never have been, even in his earliest days, a mere 
pastime or pleasant accomplishment, is evident; and that the eminent 
master to be was one of Nature’s own selection is equally certain. To 
secuie the degree of Bachelor of Music at eighteen presupposes an 
amount of most earnest devotion and serious application surely rare in 
the history of the leisured human boy ! 

Oddly enough, we have a strikingly identical instance of precocity 
and industry in the person of a certain William Crotch, who obtained 
the hke distinction iu 1794 at the same age, Parry was composing at 
fourteen f ° Urteen ' Crotch produced an Oratorio at Cambridge at 

Parry succeeded to the Directorship of the Royal College of Music 
Crotch was the first Principal of the R.A.M. 

Nor does the analogy quite end here; Parry, inheriting his father’s 
artistic tastes, occupied himself at one time seriously with drawing, while 
Crotch became a skilled and well-known painter in water-colours. 

There was, however, one happily short period in early manhood, 
when the absorbing passion for music had perforce to be subdued in 
favour of a decidedly uncongenial occupation. 

And when he once with a hearty laugh, alluded to his losses at 
Cioyd s as ‘ the very best thing that ever happened to me,” I cordially 
agreed, and added, ‘‘and to us!” 

The unskilled “prentice hand” is hardly ‘traceable at all, even in 
those many early examples of Chamber Music, then known only to an 
intimate circle of friends. 3 

But technically ripe and finished as these are, his natural buoyancy 
oi spirits and habitually cheerful outlook on life is more clearly revealed 
m the songs and other less elaborate pieces composed about the same 
time. 

It was not until later, when a pianoforte concerto was played at the 
Crystal Palace—where not a few of us were baptised about the same 
f® riod and “Prometheus Unbound” was produced at Gloucester in 
1880, that the general public was faced and the musician’s career began 
in real earnest. Looking back over that stretch of time, we realise more 
clearly the reasons why the undoubtedly great merits of the cantata 
received no more than, partial recognition. The interminable Wagner 
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disputation was then at boiling-point. The German masters latter 
«• manlier was yet far from proving acceptable to all, even m Ins own 
country, much less so in ours, where a newly-awakened interest was 
just beginning to encourage native effort. The Wagner bewitchment is 
perceptible enough in Parry's poetical y-conceived work, and that a 
young British composer should express himself m so debatable a style 
was perhaps resented. But just those sections, in the second part, which 
foretell the coming of the Parry we now know, were selected for praise 
bv the more discriminating. Maybe this failure was another Providential 
"happening,” for, following the sequence of events, may we not assume 
that "Prometheus unbound” Parry, releasedr’him from some early 
stifling influences and caused him to ' * find himself ’ ’ with characteristic 
instinct and energy? The conjecture is confirmed by the subsequent 
rapid development of that noble musical speech which remained peculiarly 

Ins owl Glories of our Blood and state " was the precursor of a work 
exhibiting every quality which goes to the making of a master-piece, for 
the Miltonic grandeur of “Blest pair of Sirens ” is not likely to be sur¬ 
passed Here, indeed, is “immortal verse” wedded to music which 
none but an English musician of highest attainments could have 
produced. And the same purely native spirit pervades the settings ot 
some of the choicest examples of our literature, such as 1 ope s bt. 
Cecilia's Day ” and Milton’s “ L’ Allegro ed il Pensenoso.' borne 
composers think in orchestral, others in piamstic terms, according to the 
promptings and chances of their early training. . . 

If one may so put it, Parry thought “ chorally,’ loving big strokes 
on large canvasses, and these fitting vehicles for his gifts, with their 
descriptive episodes and picturesquely varying, moods, afforded that 
spaciousness which his chosen medium demanded. 

To quote his own printed words : “There is hardly any nation worse 
supplied with music which represents its true characteristics than the 
English,” and the elevation of British choral music became his quest 

and mission. , . , . 

This idiomatic consistence is nowhere more apparent than m his 
only two Oratorios of full dimensions. We admire the pictures of the 
old masters none the less because biblical personages are represented m 
the costumes of the period and the country in which they were painted. 

Similarly, there is something almost quaintly characteristic about 
“Judith” and the even more dramatically-inspired “King Saul, m 
which no attempt is made to tinge the old Eastern stories with so-called 

Judith is a British heroine, and Meshullameth’s delightful children 
—saved from the priests of Moloch—are Gloucestershire bred and born. 

I say this with all admiration for a work of which I had the honour 
of conducting the first two performances in London (1888), when I never 
quite succeeded in taking the tempi fast enough to satisfy the impulsive 
composer. That perhaps was the Welsh part of him ! 

Let not that forceful dramatic instinct, at times even vehemently 
expressed, be under-estimated, or over-looked as it frequently is— 
because of the classicists’ horror of the theatric and superficial, which so 
effectively checks the faintest approach to sensationalism or mawkishness. 

In the well-known long lamentation, “ Job ” does not wring his 
hands, but takes his afflictions and sufferings like a man; and a duet 
between Judith and Holofernes from that pen is simply unthinkable h 

As it is perhaps possible to nurse these sterner tastes with too great 
a solicitude, I may allow myself further reference to them presently. It 
is the self-imposed reticence, the uniformly-maintained manliness of style 
which impresses all the more by the absence of austerity. 
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To play, polyphomcally, with huge choral masses at will, as upon 
an instrument, with such consummate ease, argues the acquirement of 
transcendant craftsmanship. There was something more than that. 

Always receptive, and observant of every inch of real progress, he 
persistently broke fresh ground in a field for centuries particularly our 
own and pointed the way to some of these newer present-day experi¬ 
ments m choral treatment, which promise to keep us still in possession 

But the Arts-man Parry presents several distinctly separable and 
very personal temperamental qualities. 

He of the boldly-energetic and majestic measures, of the broadly- 
sweeping melodies, alternates with the prolific writer of these many 
compact little tunes which run like delicate veins in blocks of marble, 
and touch us by their ingratiating simplicity. 

To fully appreciate that gentler side we have but to look at the ten 
se s of English lyricsUo which he seems to have turned as if to seek 
relief after each more strenuous effort; for the series starts early and 
ends late in the long catalogue. J 

It would flave been a miracle had wit and good-humour been to seek 
in the music of one possessing so large a share-of it. 

Hear “ Laughter holding both his sides ” in the Greek comedies, 
and Honour due paid to mirth,” in the droll treatment of the “Pied 
J iper —now an accepted classic. 

Our time-limit forbids even shortest discussion of the manner in 
which the satiric humours of the comedies are illuminated by apposite 
quotations from every conceivable source. These whimsical comments 
indirectly also throw light upon some of his own personal mislikes 

at Ir V the ‘ <Fr °g s ’” for instance, Gounod and a special bete noire , 
Meyerbeer, figure prominently. 

And in the much more elaborate “ Clouds,” the ludicrous combina¬ 
tion of Beethoven, Wagner, Tchaikovsky, Strauss and others with 
popular and comic songs make that most excellent fooling which only 
wise men may safely indulge in. 

Here is our old friend the " Perfect Cure ” dove-tailed in a Bach 
hu g ue, passing through " Rule Britannia" into Sullivan’s “Lost 
Chord. ^ There is method in the madness, for the words run : 

Though you make a bad beginning, still you somehow 
muddle through ; 

And from e en your latest error read how good may come 
to you.” 

The " Acharnians,” written as late as 1914—not many months 
before the declaration of hostilities is now of peculiar interest. 

* n -the final bars you will hear, simultaneously, scraps of the 
Meistersmger,” the “Marseillaise,” an old comic song, called “An 
INorrible Tale I have to tell,” and, as the curtain descends, “ Die Wacht 
am Rhem,” with our “ British Grenadiers ” on the top of it. 

Coming events did certainly cast their shadows before ! 

Now, while all this splendid nonsense contains nothing set down 
in malice the gay irresponsibility also serves to deal out an occasional 
hard knock at some prevailing musical tendencies, cleverly imitated, and 
so to speak, “nailed to the counter,” as if to say “I can be just as 
crazy as anybody, when I like.” 

Dodson or Calverley have done nothing better. 

9 0 , 1 ? 6 we now to tk®* purposeful sequence of what may only be 
called appeals” for brotherhood among the peoples, in which both 
poet and musician speak and sing so earnestly, and the idealist urges the 
belief that highest happiness is to be found in the individual endeavour— 
for others’ sake. 
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That the life that is worth living is a dedication : that the spirit 
should be girt for whatever may befall, is practically his own summing 
^ up of the meaning of the Fourth Symphony (revised in 1910). 

“Finding the Way,” is its significant motto. And its detached 
movements are headed “Looking for it”; “Thinking about it ; 

“ Playing on it,” and finally, ” Girt for it.” , 

The more comprehensive title “ Life,” would have fitted that work, 
as well as the Fifth Symphony of 1912—so far as I am aware his last 
and most effective effort in purely orchestral music. In the latter the 
same intention is predominant. And evidently not to be dismissed from 
the composer’s mind. 

The linked movements are thus sub-divided : . 

“Stress,” indicating revolt against the tragedy of life, bringing in 
its train suffering and distress. 

Then “Love,” in which lies true hope of healing. Human love 
calling and answering. Thirdly, “ Play,” also having its genuine pro¬ 
vince, and the inexhaustible instinct of humanity for fun and humour its 
share in helping. The last movement is “ Now ! ” and depicts hopeful¬ 
ness rudely broken in upon and extinguished by Tragedy, which, m its 
turn becomes, in the light of human love, the token of healing.^ 

The text of it all is best delivered in his own words : What l * 
Love ?—The one thing that availeth. What is our hope ?—That good 
through Love prevaileth.” 

This doctrine is taught continuously in a chain of choral cantatas, 
commencing in 1903 with “Voces Clamantium,” and completely ex, 
pressed in an elevated poem, “The Vision of Life,” which reads and 
sounds as if word and tone had been created simultaneously But tor 
the war, this mature and convincing proof of his genius would have been 
performed, in its expanded and final form, in 1914. We yet await that 

important event. , . 

The same spiritual idea, the call to humanity, pervades all the later 
productions, none of which were penned without that underlying motive, 

The precious gifts of his last years to our organists, namely, the 
fourteen Preludes, and the three great Fantasias on Hymn-tunes, con¬ 
ceived in the monumental manner of his beloved Bach, is another 

evidence of this pious fervency. , . , . 

Whether an inner premonition prompted into being the group ot six 
motetts, called “Songs of Farewell,” so near the end, we may not 
venture to guess. In that connection, it is enough to possess in these, to 
us, pathetic pieces, some of the most sincerely expressive and pertect 
specimens of English musicianship. 

Believing in the justice of posterity , I venture to think that it is not 
premature for those who understand him to indicate what the ultimate 
position of so complex an appearance among us as Parry the composer, 
poet, thinker, historian, teacher and idealist should, or rather, must be , 
and even after this necessarily incomplete and obviously sketchy survey, 
no doubt you are as able as I am to foretell its exceptional prominence. 

The life-work of one who, instead of bidding for a more easily-gained 
popularity, preferred rather to stand aside from the crowd, must needs 
wait—maybe wait long—for that full recognition which its very stead¬ 
fastness of purpose is bound to secure for it. 

It is one thing to have won a distinguished name, quite another to 
be rightly comprehended, and I may safely say that Parry is as yet 
•known and appreciated only by the comparatively few. 

May we not, therefore, at a time when native creative art, with all 
its promise of a great future, is in a state of flux, and running into all 
sorts of eccentric moulds—by no means of our own fashioning con- 


lenientiy and profitably turn into that splendid library of essentially 
British music left-to us by a master ? y 

There are limitations, no doubt. While his critical writings abound 
in well-reasoned and apt analogies between the two sister-arts, it would 
be easy to name some who are provided with richer palettes and can use 
orchestral colour with defter hands. I say “orchestral” advisedly 
because the gift of painting the “word” unerringly by means of 
punctiliously-chosen harmonies, accurate—inflection and syllabic ac¬ 
centuation—droop and rise of the phrase, are precisely among the secrets 
to which he possessed the key. 

So, too, one might point to composers of more pronounced emotional 
warmth—not of necessity mere limp sentimentalists, or something baser 
on that account—of wider range and lighter touph. 

Although their natural temperamental bents tend in totally different 
directions, their convictions are equally true and genuine, and it would 
indeed be a dull musical world without them. 

The habit of analysing and philosophising tod much about every 
new manifestation in art, is perhaps more apt to confuse and obfuscate 
than help; and in less self-possessed men may cast a chill “All winter 
and severe ’ over such imagination and inspiration wherewith they may 
happen to be endowed. . 

But between the lines of Parry’s latest published staves, we mav 
perhaps read something importantly significant. 

A violent abuse of glaring pretentious effect—like splashing paint 
about with a mop out of a bucket—an increasing encroachment of noisy 
realism, shrieked out by an over-grown monster orchestra and the dege¬ 
neration of honest emotion into the hysterically morbid—and worse— 
were among other much too-readily accepted, but thoroughly unwelcome 
importations from certain quarters for some years prior to the war. 

But, however unlikely to affect, much less to taint, the lofty aims of 
one who believed that “ the music which is going to live longest is that 
which addresses itself only to the highest mental faculties,” he appears 
—it deductions from dates and events are fairly correct—to have receded 
more and more within himself, the better to avoid contact with probably 
ie ugliest and most destructive tendencies known in the whole historv 
ot the art. J 

I hope we are now better able to appraise it at its real worth. 

Living, as we are—however grudgingly conceded—in one of the 
most active and liveliest musical centres in Europe, one which promises 
to be now more than ever—the great cosmopolitan area open to all 
comers, and exceptionally well-provided, as we are—and always love to 
be—with willingly-seized opportunities of acquiring an almost immediate 
knowledge of the very last word in the music of every nation—except, 
perhaps, our own it demands a rare power of concentration, or better 
said, of absolutely watertight detachment to enable even the resolution 
ot a Parry to keep unswervingly to the straight, independent course he 
mapped out for his own, and so honourably ran to the end. 

Therein lies the kernel of a note-worthy example, the drift of a great 
lesson, and, in that respect, I claim him, using the word in no narrow, 
but in its most liberal sense, as a foremost “ Nationalist.” in music. 

I have tried to show what Parry actually did achieve—a magnificent 
^ofa-and refrained from speculating upon “probabilities,” and “pos¬ 
sibilities, ’ because I cannot bring myself to think that the sacrifices of 
time and energy he chose to make are all to be accounted as losses to Art. 

, P ower radiation, of inspiring enthusiasm in others, 

and delighted in exercising it. And it is something to have had such a 
man personally touching, at least, a couple of generations of young 
musicians on the shoulders in the great school of music he loved so much. 
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Sufficient to know that he leaves us with no regretful sense of an 
unfinished life-labour. With William Watson we may say: 

“ No record art keeps of her travail or throes. 

On the steeps there is toil, on the summits repose.” 

In his last utterances you will perceive a calming-down of the old 
characteristic, impetuosity, a mellow serenity, approaching almost to 
resignation: but never a pessimistic, dissatisfied note jarring against 
Nature’s chime.” On the contrary, the hopeful, courageously-cheerful 
open-air man by instinct and breeding, is speaking to us, and to our 
successors, through his music all the time. 

Musical Illustrations were provided by Miss Agnes iJuiholls, Mr. Hamilton Harty, 
Mr. Arthur L. Sandford, and a String Orchestra from the R.A.M. 


Jltms. about JJhntbers. 

The Metropolitan Academy of Music, of which Mr. Frank Bonner is 
the Director, celebrated its 1,000th concert (new series) on March 1st. 

On April 5th the professors of the Academy, through Madame Edith 
Hands, presented Mr. Bonner with a handsome cheque. Another pre¬ 
sentation was from the managerial staff. 

A new Trio by Mr. Harry Farjeon was produced at the concert of 
the Harmonic Trio, on February 20th, at the iEolian Hall. 

Mr. Frederick Ranalow was one of the soloists at the concert of the 
Leeds Philarmonic Society on March 26th, singing in Bach’s “ Magni¬ 
ficat ” and Hamilton Harty’s “ Mystic Trumpeter.” 

Mr. Robert Radford sang at the concert of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society on March 26th. 

The Musical Times for May contained an article by Mr. Edwin 
Evans on the music of Benjamin Dale. 

An article by Dr. George J. Bennett, on “The Rules of Combined 
Counterpoint,” appeared in the May and June issues of The Musical 
Times. 

Mr. W. W. Starmer wrote an article on “Bells” for the May 
Musical Times. 

On March 29th, Mr. Edward German conducted the concert version 
of his “ Merrie England” at the concert given at Queen’s Hall by the 
Alexandra Palace Choral Society. 

Miss Peggy Cochrane gave a violin recital at the iEolian Hall on 
March 25th. 

Mr. W. W. Cobbett offers a first prize of £50, and supplementary 
prizes of £l 5, for a Dance Phantasy for pianoforte and strings. The 
competition, entries for which close on December 31st, is for British 
subjects only. Particulars may be had from Mr. Cobbett, 34, Avenue 
Road, N.W.8. 

A new part song, “The tide rises, the tide falls,” by Mr. Adam 
Carse, was given as a supplement to the June Musical Times. 

Mr. Charles Macpherson has had the degree of Mus.D. (honoris 
causa) conferred upon him by the University of Durham. Sincere 
congratulations upon the well-merited distinction ! 

On May 17th, Mr. James Bates delivered a Demonstration Lecture 
on “The Training of Children’s Voices,” before the Music Teachers’ 
Association, at the Regent Street Polytechnic. A report appeared in the 
July number of The Music Student.. 

At Southampton, Miss M. Scott Gardner gave a lecture, on May 10th, 
on Mrs, Curwen’s Pianoforte Method, 
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A course of ten lectures on ' * The Study and Teaching of Music 
Appreciation” was given at Manchester, from July 28th.to August 11th, 
by Mr. Stewart Macpherson. 

Mr. Field Hyde gave a course in “ The.Art of Voice Training,” at 
Liverpool, from July 29th to August 6th. 

Amongst the lectures announced in connection with the Music 
Teachers’ Holiday Course, at Streatham Hill High School, were Mr. 
Stewart Macpherson, Mr. Frederick Moore, and Dr. H. W. Richards. 

On May 17th, Mr. Matthay gave his lecture on “ Children’s Music,” 
at the Winter Gardens, Bournemouth, Miss Desiree MacEwan playing 
some of the illustrations. 

An article by Dr. Shinn, “ Ear-training in connection with the Study 
of Sight-singing,” appeared in the June issue of The Music Student. 

Miss Edith Abraham gave a violin recital, at Wigmore Hall, on 
May 28th. 

Miss Katie Goldsmith gave a Concert at Queen’s Hall on June 14th, 
assisted by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under Sir Henry J. Wood. 

Part III. of “Aural Culture,” by Mr. Stewart Macpherson and Mr. 
Ernest Read, has been lately published by Messrs. Joseph Williams, 
Ltd., thus completing the work. 

Mr. Plunket Greene and Miss Katie Thomas were two of the adjudi¬ 
cators at the Hastings Festival. 

The Tobias Matthay Pianoforte School Annual Medals have been 
awarded as follows:—The Senior Silver and Bronze Medals to Ethel 
Breathing and Owen Braddick, and an extra Bronze Medal to Nancy 
Aiken ; the Junior Silver and Bronze Medals to Joan .Woods and Barbara 
Davis, and one extra Silver Medal to Nancy Ramsden. 

Dr. Charles Macpherson composed a setting of the Te Deum for 
the Thanksgiving Service at St. Paul’s Cathedral, on July 6th, when it 
was performed under his direction. 

Dr. Sydney Scott was the organist at the Annual Festival of the 
Southwark Plainsong Association, on July 12th. 

An obituary notice of the late J. W. Taylor, of the firm of the bell 
founders, Messrs. John and Denison Taylor, of Loughborough, was 
contributed to the August Musical Times by Mr. W. W. Starmer. 

The Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the Associated Board was held at 
the Royal Academy of Music, on July 17th, Mr. Ernest Mathews being 
in the chair. 

At Woodham Church, Woking, on July 11th, a Festal Evensong was 
held, when the music consisted of Church compositions by Mr. John E. 
West, who conducted. It included his new anthem, “I will extol my 
God,” Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in B flat, and organ voluntary, 
“Festal Commemoration.” Mr. West has lately arranged Brinsley 
Richards’ “ God bless the Prince of Wales ” for mixed voices (published 
by Novello & Co.). 

A Training Course for Teachers has been announced by the Tobias 
Matthay Pianoforte School. Starting in September, it will cover a year 
in all. The subjects are :—“ Psychology and its Application to Teach¬ 
ing ” (Mr. Matthay), “The Teaching of Music to Beginners” (Miss 
Nancy Gilford), “The Art and Science of Pianoforte Teaching” (Mr. 
Matthay and Mr. Frederick Moore), “ Training in the Teaching of Aural 
Culture” (Mr. Ernest Read), “Solo Lessons in Pianoforte Playing” 
(various teachers), and “ Training for the School Singing Class” (Dr. 
Stanley Marchant). 

A recital given by Mr. George Aitken’s pupils at Wigmore Hall, on 
July 16th, netted £%3 for St. Dunstan’s Hostel. 

Miss Ada Tunks gave an evening concert at the Athenaeum, Canjden 
Road, N., on July 3rd. 






The Manchester School of Music (Principal, Mr. Albert J. Cross) 
gave a Chamber Concert on May 21st, and an Orchestral Concert on 

Y On Whit-Sunday, Gounod’s " Redemption ” (Parts II. and III.) was 
performed at St. Peter’s Church, Cranley Gardens, S.W., under the 
direction of Mr. Ernest Read. Miss G. Turnbull sang the sopraso 
solos. Dr. Charles Macpherson’s new anthem, “Sing unto God,’’ 
written for the Celebration of Peace, was also sung at the same church 

on July 6th. ,. , 

Mr. Stewart Macpherson delivered a lecture on Musicianship, and 
the evils of a too early specialization,” to the Mu^ic Teachers Associa¬ 
tion, at Morley Hall, on February 15th. * 

On March 13th, Miss Margaret Bevan gave a pianoforte recital at 
the Grosvenor Room, Birmingham. 

The Tobias Matthay Pianoforte School gave three invitation recitals, 
at Wigmore Hall, on July 9th, 10th, and 15th. Silver collections were 
taken in aid of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, the Musicians’ 
Y.M.C.A. Gift to the Troops, and the St. Dunstan’s Hostel. 

On April 9th, a vocal recital was given by Miss Olive Turner at the 
TEolian Hall. 

Mr. Sydney Rosenbloom gave a recital, at Wigmore Hall, on May 
14th, when the programme consisted of new instrumental and vocal 
compositions by him, including three pianoforte pieces, which were 
played by Benno Moiseiwitsch. 

In April, a new orchestral ballade, entitled “Guinevere,” by Mr. 
Charlton Speer, was produced at the Brighton West Pier concert, con¬ 
ducted by Mr. Lyell-Tayler. The work is a pendent to the composer’s 
symphonic poem, “King Arthur,” produced at a Queen s Hall concert 
in December, 1913. '' 

On June 13th, the pupils of Mr. Frederick Moore, assisted by Mr. 
Percival Driver as vocalist, gave an invitation recital at Wigmore Hall. 
Six British composers were represented in the programme, which we 
hope accounted for the fact that a queue four deep extended to the end of 
the block. A collection was taken in aid of St. Dunstan’s Hostel, £50 10s. 
being realised. . 

Miss Margaret Wilton sang at an organ recital, at Holy Irmity 
Church, Leamington, on May 17th. 

" The Pianist’s First Music Making,” examples in duet form between 
teacher and pupil, written by Felix Swinstead, in illustration of Mr. 
Tobias Matthay’s “ Child’s First Steps,” has just been published by the 
Anglo-French Music Co. Mr. Matthay has written the explanatory text. 

The Anglo-French Music Co., all the directors of which but two are 
members of the Club, gave a concert, at JEolian Hall, on July 11th, 
nearly all the performers being R.A.M. students past or present. The 
company has lately published, among other works, Five Studies by 
Dorothy Howell; Sonata by Leo Livens; Sonatina by J. B. McEwen ; 
Mood Fancies by York Bowen ; and Summer-time Fancies by Desiree 
MacEwan ; and has also taken over a number of the works of the late 
Avison Edition. 

The Education Committee of the L.G.C. have asked Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson to give a course of ten lectures on The Appreciation of 
Music,” during the coming autumn, to the teachers of the Elementary 
and Secondary Schools in the administrative area of the County of 

London. • . 

On July 26th, Mr. Macpherson gave a lecture at the Annual Meeting 
of the Incorporated Staff Sight-Singing College on ‘ 1 The Place of Music 
in the School Curriculum,” at the R.C.M., Sir Walter Parratt in the 
chair. The lecture was printed in Musical News for September 20th. 
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Mr. Charlton T. Speer acted as one of the adjudicators at the last 
competition for the Charles Mortimer Prize at the R.A.M. 

Messrs. Joseph Williams Ltd., are arranging for the issue of new 
editions of classical and romantic pianoforte music, under the general 
editorial supervision of Mr. Stewart Macpherson, who will be assisted in 
the actual editing by more than one musician of standing. 

Mr. James Bates gave a lecture at the R.A.M. on July 26th on “ The 
eaching of Voice Production in Schools.” A report thereof was given 
in The Musical Herald for September. 

The Music Student for September contained an article on “ Music 
m Ruhleben ” by Mr. B. J. Dale. 

An article.by Mr. J. Percy Baker, “ The Teacher’s Wage,” was in 
Musical Opinion for September. 

Lectures before Hastings, St. Leonards and Bexhill Branch of the 
Music Teachers’ Association were given at Bexhill last season by Mr 
Ernest Fowles on “ Pianoforte Study,” and by Mrs. Sydney Robjohns 
on Saint Saens, in each case with illustrations by the lecturers. 

, 4 sir Edward E. Cooper is to be the next Lord Mayor of London. 
Good luck have thou with thine honour.” 


Entertaining Soldiers in frattre. 

As recorded in the last number of the R.A.M. Club Magazine , 
Madame Elsie Horne Was in France in the early part of this year. The 
following account of her experiences and impressions is taken from The 
Musical Herald by kind permission of the Editor. 

Madame Elsie Horne went to France by arrangement with Miss 
Lena Ash well, and was mostly engaged in Y.M.C.A. buildings. Her 
purpose was to give lecture recitals, but she soon found that she lost 
touch with her audience if she read her notes. Like a good soldier, she 
must know her work without reading it out of a book. Before she’was 
half through her first lecture she discarded her notes, and made the 
plunge into a chatty style. The success of this plan was immediate. 

_ r . ° n the tour which she undertook for five weeks, she had with her 
Miss Annabel McDonald as vocalist. Their first appearance was in 
Havre, where a large cinema holds 2,000 people. The building was 
crammed, indeed some of the men filled the window-sills and sat on the 
beams holding the roof, and it was so much filled with smoke that it was 
difficult to speak from the platform. Encores were soon wanted. Madame 
Horne asked the men what they would like; they requested such things 
as the “Poet and Peasant,” “Peer Gynt ” suite, and Elgar’s “ Sea 
lictures.” She pointed out that she had no orchestra. A soldier once 
asked for the “ Moonlight Sonata.” She said it was rather a long work ; 
then the first movement was asked for, and it was greatly appreciated; 

Christmas was approaching, and for a week it was decided to give 
up the lecture and adopt a more seasonable tone. The party was en¬ 
larged by the help of a Belgian baritone, also a French violinist who 
had been a prisoner. The party now called their entertainment “The 
Allied Concert,” as they consisted of a Belgian, a Frenchman, Scottish 
and English ladies. It was a rule for an encore to be repeated four or 
five times. Such pieces as the Prelude in C sharp minor by Rachmani¬ 
noff, the Spring Song” of Mendelssohn, and other solos were always 
greeted with cheers. A group of pianoforte solos was always well re¬ 
ceived. This included pieces by Cyril Scott, Balfour Gardiner, “ Moon- 




light,” by Harry Fffirjeon, “Automne,” by Chaminade, and ^ April, ^ 
by Harvey Lohr. Equally seasonable was the pianoforte piece "Noel,” 
Iw Balfour Gardiner, which introduces a Christmas carol and the effect 
of a peal of bells. As to vocal pieces, one of the favourites was ” Night¬ 
fall at Sea,” by Montague Phillips, and another was 41 Soft-footed 
Snow,” by Sigurd Lie. The baritone sang everything in French, but be 
had a fine dramatic style, and brought the house down by his vivid 
acting and fine voice. After almost every lecture soldiers came forward 
to offer suggestions for further programmes. One request that came 
during a performance was signed “ Sapper R.E,” asking for an unusual 
piece which the party did not know ; but he was -satisfied when Madame 
Horne played the Andante and Rondo Capricciosh of Mendelssohn. A 
corporal, speaking after the lecture, turned out to be a Mus.Bac.Oxon. 

and an F.R.C.O. , ' + ^ 

Pianists who visit these huts have a constant fear of what is m store 
for them at the keyboard. The pianos suffer from damp, and the action 
sticks half of the time ; possibly when a key is got down it will not come 
up again until it is lifted up. One piano looked clean and promising, but 
when the pianist lifted up the lid there was a great coil of copper wire to 
be seen. On account of these experiences some solos had to be omitted. 

The party had-very few troubles. On one occasion their motor 
broke down, and they arrived at a pretty village up the Seine valley an 
hour and a quarter late. Some of the men were entertaining their 
fellows with clog dancing, but they welcomed the ladies warmly, and a 
shortened concert was given. On other occasions they performed to 
troops who had been travelling for twenty-five hours in trucks; such 
men naturally did not want an educational lecture, or anything sad, but 
they listened gladly when Madame Horne explained the music she was 
going to play, giving a little account of the composer, or explaining the 
style of the solos and songs. 


(Mttb Beings. 

There was a very large attendance at the Musical and Social Meeting 
held on June 28th, in the Duke’s Hall. An excellent and well-varied 
programme was much enjoyed by those present. It opened with a per¬ 
formance of Frank Bridge’s Phantasie by Mr. Alfred de Reyghere, Miss 
Muriel Rogers, Mr. Frederick Garrity, and Miss Lily Phillips, the 
winners of “ The Chairman’s Prize” at the recent competition. Miss 
Margaret Cooper kindly spared time from her public engagements to 
come in for half-an-hour and sing some songs from her repertoire, 
including “ Because I’m Seven ” (L. Grey) and 14 Six What-nots ” (T. C. 
Sterndale-Bennett). In reply to an insistent recall, she gave two more 
songs. Mr. Fraser Gange, accompanied by Mr. Harold Craxton, sang 
with much acceptance a group of songs by Hamilton Harty, C. H. H. 
Parry, Arne, Harold Samuel, &c. He also was encored, and gave yet 
two more songs. After the customary interval for refreshments, members 
of the R.A.M. Dramatic Class gave, under the direction of Mr. Acton 
Bond, Gertrude Jennings’ canteen comedy, “Poached Eggs and Pearls,” 
in which the characters were sustained by the Misses Peggy Thompson, 
Vera Castell, Cynthia Cox, Gladys Rolfe, Fedora Turnbull, Dorothy 
Pattinson, Catherine Watson, and Alison MacDonald. In the course of 
the evening, Sir Alexander Mackenzie and Sir Edward Cooper expressed 
the Club’s indebtedness to the artists. 
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The Annual Dinner was revived this year, after having been in 
abeyance during the war. The last occasion on which it was held was 
in July, 1914, only a few days before this country came to grips with the 
enemy. Few at the time imagined what the future held for us, but now 
that victory has crowned our arms, it was decided to revert to what has 
always been a popular function. The first announcement of the date was 
for July 19th, but the notices were no sooner in the hands of members 
than the fixing of that day for the official Celebration of Peace altered 
the situation. The Committee accordingly changed the date to July 21st, 
on which day the Dinner duly took place at the Holborn Restaurant, and 
was attended by 102 persons, Sir Alexander Mackenzie being in the chair. 
Alter the loyal toasts had been proposed by the Chairman, the toast of 
the R.A.M., the Club, and its President was proposed by Mr. Louis N. 
Parker in a speech sparkling with wit and humour, and replied .to by the 
Chairman. The health of the visitors was proposed by Dr. H. W. 
Richards, and replied to by Prof. H. P. Allen, the Director of the 
K.C.M., a distinguished guest of the evening, while Mr. Acton Bond 
proposed the toast of “ The Ladies,” to which Dr. Mary Davies replied. 
Between the speeches some violoncello solos were contributed by Miss 
May Mukle, who was accompanied by her sister Miss Anne Mukle. 


A hearty welcome was given to members of Branch B by the 
Guildhall School Musical Union on the occasion of the return concert 
on Thursday, June 12th. The concert was given in the G.S.M. theatre, 
and there was a large and enthusiastic audience. In thanking, the per¬ 
formers, Mr. Landon Ronald referred to the great interest and utility of 
such intercollegiate meetings. Our members’ thanks are due to the 
G.S. Musical Union’s officials for the capable way in which the arrange¬ 
ments were organised and carried out. 


C)n July 16th the members of Branch B had a very enjoyable outing 
to Hampton Court, notwithstanding the uncertainty of the weather 
There were 56 who took part. 


ffeto Music. 

Bowen, York. 

Suite for Pianoforte Duet ... . 

Carse, Adam. 

Five pieces for pianoforte—(“ A Poem,” “ Folk Song,” 

A Melody,” “ Elfin Footsteps, ” “Waltz”) ...(Augener, Ltd.) 
Two dances for pianoforte—(“ Grasshopper Dance,” 

, Eccentric Dance ”) ... ... ... ...(Augener & Co.) 

Tim Tide Rises, the Tide Falls ” (part song) ... (Novello & Co.) 

The Beacon ” (part song) ... ... ... •* ~ ~ ‘ 

Dale, B.J. 

| ‘ O Mistress Mine ’ ’ (part song) 

Come away, Death ” (part song) 

English Dance for violin and pianoforte (Anglo-French Music Co.) 
Ford, Margaret E. 

“Impressions.” Seven short pieces for pianoforte (Stainer & Bell) 
Macpherson, Charles. 

“Sing unto God ” (anthem) . (Novello & Co.) 

Thanksgiving Te Deum for choir and orchestra (Novello & Go.) 


...(Stainer & Bell) 


... (Novello & Co.) 

... (Novello & Co.) 
... (Novello & Co.) 
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McEwen , J. B. 

“ Hills and Heather ” (for violin and pianoforte) ... 

* (Anglo-French Music Co.) 

Sonatina (for pianoforte) . (Anglo-French Music Co.) 


West , John E. 

“ I will extol my God ” (anthem) 


...(Novello & Co.) 


(S)njau Recitals. ^ 

Dr. G. /. Bennett , at Lincoln Cathedral (June 9th). 

Mr G. D. Cunningham, at Lyndhurst Road Church, Hampstead 
(February 15th); Holy Trinity, Stroud Green, N. (February 
22nd) ; St. James, Muswell Hill, N. (March 8th) ; Wesleyan 
Church, Stratford, E. (May 1st); Bishopsgate Institute, E. 
(May 13th, 16th, 20th, and 23rd) ; St. Margaret’s, Durham 
(May 30th) ; Newcastle Cathedral (May 31st). 

Mr. Fred Gostelow, at Baptist Chapel, Leighton Buzzard (June). 

Dr. Stanley Marchant, at St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, E.C. (July 1st). 

Mr. Montague Phillips, at St. Clement Danes, W.C. (March 19th). 

Mr. Charlton T. Speer, at Parish Church, Sutton (May 11th and June 29th). 


ft.JLjft. Histribution of firths. 

The Annual Distribution of Prizes took place on July 18th, 1919, 
at the Central Hall, Westminster. Lady Dewar, who distributed the 
awards, was received by a deputation of the Governing Bodies of the 
Academy, and presented with a bouquet by Miss Suzanne Platt. 
Bouquets were also presented to Lady Mackenzie and Mrs. Threlfall. 

A selection of music was first performed, the programme being as 
follows :— 

Minuet (on the “ Londonderry Air ”) ... Eric Coates 

Irish Reel ... “ Molly on the Shore ” Percy Grainger 

The String Orchestra. 

Conducted by Mr. Spencer Dyke, F.R.A.M 

Intermezzo (Four Horns and Two Harps)— 

"Peace” . F. Corder 

(Specially composed for the recent Thanksgiving 
Service at St. Paul’s Cathedral.) 

Mr. Francis Bradley, Mr. Adolph Borsdorf, Miss Gwendolen 
Mason, Miss Kathleen Moverley, Mr. Alfred Brain, Sen., 

Miss Nancy Morgan 

Part Songs ... (a) ‘ 4 Fly, singing Bird ” ... Elgar 

(b) “Gome, Sisters, come” Mackenzie 

Song.“Jerusalem”. ..Parry 

The Choir. 

Solo, Miss Thelma Howarth. 

Conducted by Mr. Henry Beauchamp, Hon. R.A.M. 
Accompanist, Miss Christian McGregor. 
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Sir Alexander Mackenzie then delivered his Annual Address : 
Lady Dewar, Ladies, and Gentlemen—These, to us, -unfamiliar sur¬ 
roundings serve all the more to emphasise the exceptional circumstances 
under which we meet. We hoped that the presence of our President, 
the Duke of Connaught, would have added to a glad anticipation of to¬ 
morrow s long-looked-for event, which symbolises both welcome relief 
from the shadows of the past and fervent expectation of a tranquil and 
prosperous future. But as His Royal Highness has unfortunately not yet 
sufficiently recovered from a prolonged indisposition to be able to honour 
us by presiding to-day, as he graciously intended, we all unite in a loyal 
wish for his speedy return to complete health. Before proceeding, I 
must express our thanks to Lady Dewar, the wife of one of our oldest 
directors and sincerest friends of the Academy, for her very amiable and 
quick response to the Committee’s invitation to take the chair at so short 
a notice. Both Sir James and his lady are well accustomed to listen to 
extended discourses at the famous Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
but I am not about to take advantage of that; indeed, the fact of being 
so close to the House of Commons is of itself an inducement to exemplary 
brevity of speech. But there are other reasons why this annual report 
should be made as concise as possible. There is one thought in connec¬ 
tion with the coming celebrations, which arises to touch us very nearly, 
and that is that the Academy is once more brightened and gladdened by 
the return of so many—not all yet—of its “boys.” Evidently these 
“ Red-Sashes ” thoroughly agree with me. It is a great joy to us,' and 
they are welcomed with pride, for while all have done their duty and 
many have passed through harsh experiences, some of them now wear 
distinctions of a higher order than we can' ever hope to offer them. Of 
late the Academy has received, as temporary Students, a goodly number 
of soldiers from overseas ; and while bidding good-bye to most of these, 

I hope their all too-short stay with us has been of service, and that they 
will carry away kindly recollections of the Royal Academy of Music. 
Although the general experiences of the past year have been, considering 
the prevailing circumstances and conditions, most encouraging,—indeed, 
in some respects, very gratifying, as indicative of continued public con¬ 
fidence—the raids on our resources are still so frequent and severe that 
the All Clear ” signal may not be quite justifiably sounded to-day. To 
be sure, you heard it a few moments ago, but I beg to remind you that 
that was the composition of our good friend the Curator, and not of our 
Honorary Treasurer. But as the reasons for its postponement are 
obvious and so universally understood, this is neither the moment nor 
the spot to enter into details of domestic economy, except, perhaps, to 
mention that there are already signs of an approach to the record num¬ 
ber of Students reached in 1914, and therefore of a gradual return to 
pre-war prosperity. But the main interest of this day is the comprehen¬ 
sive result of our educational work, and to that we may certainly point 
with complete satisfaction. So far from ^advocating the adoption of a 
<4 six hours ” working day, all my colleagues have been cheerfully giving 
overtime; and that there has been no relaxation of keenness or 
energy on the part of either teacher or taught is made sufficiently evident 
by the advanced and exacting nature of the programmes of the Orchestral 
and other Concerts, at which the standard of performance was probably 
the highest yet reached. Were it not that the selection of the performers 
necessarily has its limitations, the number of these public tests might 
easily be augmented with equal success. It gives me unmixed pleasure 
to congratulate both Professors and Students on these excellent exhibi¬ 
tions of their united work. Obstacles exist, not to be looked at, but to 
be overcome, and despite the continued absence of so many of our male 
singers indeed, all of them—a couple of interesting evenings were 
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devoted to the production of one-act operas: respectively, the late 
Cuthbert Nunn’s “Nightingale and the Rose,’’ and the more exacting 
Drinos and Cassandra” by Arthur Sandford. For their success we 
are indebted to those willing enthusiasts in the cause of Opera, Mr. 
Henry Beauchamp and Mr. Frederick Corder. And let it not be for¬ 
gotten that on each occasion Madame La Foy provided a real live 
Ballet, called “ Princess Gioia ” (the music written by ex-Student Colin 
Macleod Campbell), with all the skill she has accustomed us to expect 
of her. The soaring ambition of the Dramatic Class indulged in several 
lofty flights, and Mr. Acton Bond’s belief in the ability of his actresses to 
tackle such pieces as “ A Midsummer Night’s Dreamt’ and ‘ 1 The Rivals,” 
with alternating casts, justified the courage of his Selection. It was gene¬ 
rally conceded that so characteristically good a rendering of the humours 
of Sheridan’s Comedy by girl-players would be very difficult to beat. 
When last addressing you, I was, for once, happily exempt from, the pain¬ 
ful duty of referring to losses sustained by the Academy by the removal of 
any of its friends. Unfortunately, on the present occasion the list is a 
long one—much too long for us to utter more than a brief “ Vale.” The 
Board of Directors parted with one whose kindly services it was not per¬ 
mitted to enjoy for long—the distinguished Judge, Sir Samuel Evans. 
We, the Professors, sincerely regret the loss of no less than four of our 
colleagues—ex-Students all, and well-known musicians—namely Alfred 
Burnett, Stephen Kemp, Frye Parker, and, even more recently, that of 
Henry R. Eyers, whose active connection with the School to which he 
was so deeply attached covers a period of over sixty years. In conjunc¬ 
tion-with the Royal College of Music, we paid our tribute in the Temple 
Church to the memory of our Students who fell in the service of their 
country, and a tablet bearing their honoured names will be placed on 
the walls of the Duke’s Hall. Finally, however briefly or inadequately, 
I must speak of an outstanding figure in contemporary art so deeply 
deplored by the whole world of music. The late Director of the Royal 
College of Music was also very closely connected with us. He was 
“ of ” and “ with ” this School. Only a short time before his death he 
told me that he had been present—though unobserved—at our Distribu¬ 
tion of Prizes in July last: and the remembrance of the friendship and 
goodwill of that great composer, thinker, and teacher, Hubert Parry, 
will ever be most affectionately cherished here. Now, in a happier 
strain, let us offer our cordial “ Aves ” to those gentlemen who have 
amiably consented to occupy the vacant chairs on the Directorate— 
namely, the Right Hon. Sir John Eldon Bankes and Lord Hawke ; and 
also to my distinguished colleague, the newly-elected Director of the 
Royal College of Music, Dr. Hugh Percy Allen, under whose energetic 
sway uninterrupted concord and good fellowship between the two Schools 
is assured. Among the many coveted awards presently to be distributed 
there is one, which, although it bears the name of the “ Dove,” very rarely 
is a carrier of much peace to me when the moment arrives for selecting 
the winner of the now-traditional D.S.O. of the School. Hitherto the 
the soundness of my ripe judgment, though I say it myself, has invariably 
been upheld when the name of the only “ dark horse ” in the day’s 
running was announced. And I have no doubt of being equally fortunate 
in the mention of one who has already passed from promise to brilliant 
performance as a composer and pianist, and whose future should be an 
eminently successful one. He—this time it is “he”—they are not 

always going to have it—is a dutiful and enthusiastic Student, always at 
the service of his fellows as a skilful accompanist, and known to you as 
Arthur L. Sandford. Following the custom of naming the gainer of any 
prize awarded for the first time, I have to say that the successful com¬ 
petitor for the 1 ‘ Edward and Anne Seguin ’ ’ Scholarship is Miss Cynthia 
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Harris. And the pianoforte prize in memory of our lamented Professor, 
Sydney Blakiston, will be received by Miss Lina Collins. Occasions 
have been rare indeed when the opportunity of reporting some further 
additions to the ever-growing tale of Scholarships and other marks of 
trust and favour has been denied me ; and that satisfaction is not with¬ 
held to-day. Quite lately another Scholarship, this time for vocalists, 
was founded by Mrs. Wray in loving memory of her daughter, Sisselle 
Wray, under whose name it will continue to be known. Sopranos alone 
may enter for the first competition in September next. And a previously 
unknown well-wisher, Mr. James Unsworth, bequeathed to us the sum of 
£50 to be used, without proviso, at the discretion of the Committee. 
That particular manner of unhampered administration has always been 
advocated here. The family of Mr. Henry R. Eyers have founded a 
prize of Five Guineas, in memory of their lost father, for sight-singing, 
which will be awarded at the next annual examination. To the thought¬ 
ful kindness of the relatives, we are indebted for the sympathetic gift of 
an excellent, life-like portrait of one of the Academy’s staunchest friends, 
the late Stanley Hawley. The renascence of a delightful branch of our 
Art, in which we once excelled, is the successful outcome of a combined 
effort on the part of certain lovers of Chamber Music, and the admittedly 
admirable results of the movement undoubtedly showed that our com¬ 
posers only stood in need of support to prove themselves as able to hold 
their own in that particular field as in bygone days. No department of 
musical composition has received so much attention and encouragement 
of late, and one of the most prominent initiators—still unwearied in well¬ 
doing—amiably presents us with £50 in furtherance of the object he has 
so much at heart. The conditions under which this handsome gift is to 
dispensed will be made known later on. Meanwhile, our appreciative 
thanks are offered to Mr. Walter Willson Cobbett for his kind assistance. 
The bottom of my “lucky bag” is not yet reached. Our enthusiastic 
colleague on the Committee, Mr. Philip Agnew (to whom our male 
pianists are already indebted for a prize), has generously offered yet 
another annual gift of £25 for the best piece of Chamber Music. The 
first work to be written is a Sonata for violin and pianoforte, and in each 
alternate year the same amount of money will be devoted to the publica¬ 
tion of the successful composition. That is, of course, if it is found 
worthy the honour of print. Perhaps you may have noticed in this con¬ 
nection that the distinctive term, so freely in circulation just now, has 
been carefully avoided—namely, “ British ” music. The very sound of 
the word seems to convey an apologetic differentiation between our own 
and some other presumably superior article—much as we are accustomed 
to think of “ Government ” cheese or “ Government ” beer—quite good 
cheese and quite good beer, of course, but hardly up to the desirable 
mark. And this is a singularly inept moment for continuous public 
contention regarding the merits—or, rather, the demerits—of a national 
art, as if it were an amiable sort of freak to be merely tolerated. When 
these, what Shakespeare calls “ cold drops of modesty,” are persistently 
dribbled out upon it in the presence of so many foreign artists in our 
midst, and just when very welcome signs of a really serious interest in 
it are evident enough, what wonder if the nations estimate us at our 
own valuation? Consistency, it has been said, is the least attractive of 
the virtues; nevertheless, I adhere, more firmly than ever to the oft- 
expressed belief that our present home productions will stand the most 
searching comparisons. And only a fortnight ago, if you remember, it 
was shown and and admitted that the two sister-institutions have during 
the past twenfy-five years trained between them a rather amazing riumber 
of gifted composers who need not to bow to any of their time. Well, I 
won’t risk disturbing the existing harmony by computing the respective 
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units which either School might claim ; but I think we may fairly claim 
that “honours are divided.” May I still ask permission to say a few 
brief, but necessary, words to the Students before concluding, and to 
which I wish to draw their attention ? Certain extremely strict measures 
on the part of the Government for the improvement of general musical 
education will presently come into operation, and these will affect every 
one of you who intends to adopt teaching as a profession—probably a 
large majority. Now, ignorance will certainly not be bliss if you do not 
make yourselves fully acquainted with the Regulations of the Registra¬ 
tion Council which will be in force in a year’s time from now. Then, it 
will be insisted upon that the name of every teache**Will have to appear 
on the qualifying lists, and unless you hold a certificate to the effect that 
you have passed through a course, specially and solely devoted to the 
individual training of teachers, the practice of your profession will be 
made extremely difficult, if not impossible. In fact, your status will be 
nil. To provide against that contingency, we have with much care and 
thought devised a special course of lectures to continue throughout the 
year, and which will be open to you and others in September, so that by 
1921 you will have been able to provide yourselves with the compulsory 
passports to your vocation. I dare not weary the audience with details; 
but, believe me, this is not a warning to be allowed to pass into one ear 
and out again by the other, but to be very seriously considered and taken 
to heart. Let me advise you to spend an hour or two of your holiday 
in the reading of Tom Moore’s poem, “Paradise and the Peri.” That 
young lady failed several times before she was enabled to sing— 

“ Joy, joy for ever, my task is done, 

The gates are passed and Heaven is won.” 

I by no means wish to infer that the teaching profession is exactly a 
heaven—opinions differ on that point—but, such as it is, you will thank 
the foresight of the Academy for having given you the chance of being 
included in it. And now, Lady Dewar, if you will be good enough to 
step nearer, you will know how much your coming among us is appre¬ 
ciated by our young friends, the Students. 

Lady Dewar then proceeded to present the memorial and other 
prizes to the successful Students. 

Sir Edward Cooper : Ladies and Gentlemen, it has been my 
privilege for many years to propose a vote of thanks to the distributor 
Of our prizes. On this occasion I do it with a double sense of pleasure, 
for Lady Dewar is the wife of one of our most esteemed Directors, and 
I do it with a double sense of gratitude, for, as the Principal has already 
told you, our Presideat, His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, 
had intended to give the prizes away himself, and personally expressed 
to me his hope of being able to do so, but health and other considera¬ 
tions have prevented him, and in our hour of need Lady Dewar kindly 
Consented to do it. I have already apologised to her for not being here 
to welcome her on her arrival, but it was necessary for me to be present 
at the Guildhall to welcome that great General, General Pershing, of 
the United States Army. And I think I might reasonably compare the 
two together—Lady Dewar and General Pershing. When General 
Pershing arrived in France with the largest and best-equipped Army that 
ever crossed the Atlantic Ocean, he at once went to General Foch, and 
said : ‘ ‘ Everything is at your disposal ; use them when and where you 
like.” So Lady Dewar, with the same kindness of heart and readiness 
to be of help, said : “Make use of my services if you want them. I 
will give your prizes away.” I think we are deeply indebted to her for 
kindly doing so. 
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Mr. Charles Mortimer, J.P. : Ladies and Gentlemen, Sir 
Edward Cooper has taken all the words out of my mouth. I was going 
to say much the same things that he has said. As one of the oldest 
members of the Committee, I have the greatest pleasure in seconding 
the vote of thanks. Lady Dewar has stepped into the breach, and 
although we regret the absence of the Duke of Connaught, we cordially 
thank her for coming here and distributing the prizes. 

The vote of thanks was accorded with acclamation, and the pro¬ 
ceedings closed with the singing of the National Anthem, followed by 
cheers for Lady Dewar. 


©bttuary. 

BERNARD CLEAVER-HOWARD. 

We regret to record the sudden death from heart failure, on May 31st, 
°f Mr. Bernard Cleaver Howard at the early age of 39. He was a fine 
violinist, having been a pupil for three years of Sevcik. For nine years 
he acted as organist at the Catholic Church, Ilfracombe. He held the 
diplomas of L.R.A.M. (Class A), A.R.C.M., and L.G.S.M. 


% JKmimal af Stanley Hatotey. 

The presentation of a portrait of the late Stanley Hawley took place 
in the Duke’s Hall, Royal Academy of Music, cm Friday afternoon, 
June 27th. Those present included Mr. and Mrs. Terry, (brother-in-law 
and sister), Mr. George Bower (representing Mr. Flint Hawley), Mr. and 
Mrs. H. G. A. Leveson, Miss Mary Barton, Mr. Hugo Chadfield (repre¬ 
senting the Incorporated Society of Musicians), Mr. J. B. McEwen g,nd 
Mr. Joseph Ivimey (directors of the Royal Philharmonic Society), Capt. 
William Wallace, Mr. Tobias Matthay, Mr. Stewart Macpherson, Mr. 
Alfred Gibson, and many other professors and students. Mrs. Bacon 
(sister) was absent through illness. 

Mr. J. Mewburn Levien, in handing over the portrait in the name 
of the relatives to the Royal Academy of Music, said: “In asking the 
authorities of the R.A.M. to accept this portrait, the relatives of our 
friend Stanley Hawley, on whose behalf I am speaking, at the request 
of my senior co-executor, Mr. Somers Lewis, feel that no place could be 
so fitted for its reception as this. It was at the R.A.M. that the remark¬ 
able and varied talents of Stanley Hawley received their cultivation and 
opportunities of development, and whence he set out on that career in 
which he earned, it is hardly too much to say, worId-wide reputation. 
And, if I may be allowed one word more, Sir Alexander, there is another 
reason why this picture should be hung here. Recalling some schoolday 
remembrances of lessons in the Latin class, one may say that, while no 
one was more pius than Hawley in the old classical sense as having the 
strongest sense of duty towards his pastors and masters—towards 
yourself, Sir Alexander, and Mr. Corder, and his more immediate pro¬ 
fessors, Arthur O’Leary, the last link with Mendelssohn, and that 
remarkable historical figure, the great maestro di canto , Manuel Garcia, 
Hawley’s was far too active a mind to think that the world could rest on 
its laurels, and he was ever eager to hold out a helping hand to the 
young and aspiring. And it is hoped that as the never-ceasing procession 
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of students passes through this place, they will see in this portrait, not 
only the likeness of a former distinguished alumnus of this renowned 
institution, but the features of one whose spirit was, and is, that of a 
sympathetic friend.” ■ , 

The Principal, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, said: I confess that I 

avail myself of the privilege which falls to me with considerable diffi¬ 
dence, because it is always difficult to speak thus publicly of a dear, 
good friend calmly, and to express oneself adequately, and, at the same 
time, briefly, on an occasion such as this, when old memories and 
touching recollections are revived, and the deeply sincere regrets at his 
loss are renewed. My own acquaintance with Slaatey Hawley extended 
over a long period of years ; in fact, precisely as Tong as the Principal- 
ship which I am still permitted to hold. For he was among the very 
first students introduced to me, and I am happy to know that that plea¬ 
sant contact ripened into a friendship which lasted until his untimely 
removal from our midst. His great attachment to the Academy will be 
remembered here as long as the school stands. And there is very good 
reason for that. Always * of us,’ always 4 with us,’ its interests, growth, 
and reputation were ever as his own. And he has left indisputable proof 

of that fact. . 

44 Other institutions, too—such as the Philharmonic Society and the 
Incorporated Society of-Musicians—will ever be grateful to the memory 
of one who was undoubtedly, and above .all else, a rare and fervent 
enthusiast in his art. Never weary in its service, he possessed the 
gift of communicating that breezy, boy-like enthusiasm to others in a 
most remarkable degree. In that, and another, respect our late friend 
was indeed unique. Persistently spending his energies as he did—per¬ 
haps too generously for his own well-being—on the particular artistic 
cause he had at heart, which of us has ever known him to pursue any 
personal motive or seek the slightest benefit on his own behalf ? Regard¬ 
ing that exceptionally rare trait in his character, I may testify from 
my own experience of him here and elsewhere. 

44 A fine musican, who has left his mark as a composer in a field which 
he made peculiarly his own, and with which his name will continue to 
be identified, the Academy is proud to have numbered him among its 
distinguished students. Whatever may have been done for him here in 
those his early days has been more than amply repaid by the devotion 
and love he bore the school in which he was trained. 

“In accepting officially this most lifelike portrait—a powerfully 
painted work by Mr. Frank Mura—in the name of the Governing Bodies, 
I have to express their very sincere and grateful thanks to the relatives 
and trustees, not only for this generosity, but for the kind thought which 
prompted them to part with a naturally prized and cherished memento. 
That is cordially and thoroughly appreciated by us all, and we receive it 
with equally affectionate feelings towards our late friend, Harry Stanley 
Hawley. It is to be placed in the Ladies’ Room, not far from the 
portrait of his friend, the late Mrs. Drinan, to whom we owe—through 
Hawley’s instrumentality—a most valuable, and, I may say, the best and 
most carefully considered bequest which the R.A.M. has ever received 
from any of its benefactors.” 

Mr. F. Corder (Curator), being prevented by indisposition from atten¬ 
ding, the following letter from him was read by Mr. Thomas B. Knott: 

44 As one of Stanley Hawley’s oldest friends I desire to add a few 
words to the remarks of Sir Alexander Mackenzie. Hawley was never 
my pupil in the Academy, but when he was leaving the Institution he 
showed me some very graceful songs, and that interview was the founda- 
' tion of our life-friendship, causing him to bring to me for advice and 
encouragement everything he afterwards wrote. I encouraged him 
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warmly to make the most of his original vein of talent exhibited in those 
remarkable musical recitations which were his principal productions, and 
I consider that the harmonic structure alone of these pieces gives him a 
place quite apart from other native composers. Refinement, grace, and 
true beauty sound in every bar of these little gems, which have never 
received a tithe of the admiration which they deserve. 

But of the man himself I can hardly trust myself to speak, so 
deeply do I feel the nobility of bis unselfish life. His one idea was to 
foster and encourage the music of his fellow-countrymen, never his own. 
He was one of the founders and principal supporters of the Society of 
British Composers ; he got us scores of members through that wonderful 
insinuating tongue of his ; he gave any amount of time to the enterprise, 
yet never dreamed of profiting by its activities as he reasonably might 
have done. And as in his schooldays he was the most most popular 
student in the Academy, so through life he was the most popular 
musician among his fellows—though a cynic might consider that not 
saying much. But that popularity was the outcome of his utter unselfish¬ 
ness and kindliness, and he has left a gap that will be felt for many years 
to come.” 


JUaftenm letter. 

The Academy Prize Distribution took place at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, on Friday, July 18th. In the unavoidable absence of our 
President, the Duke of Connaught, the prizes were distributed by Lady 
Dewar. A detailed account of this function appears on page 18. 

At the Special Thanksgiving Service held at St. Paul’s Cathedral, on 
July 3rd, the Principal conducted his 44 Song of Thanksgiving,” and 
the selection of music also included an Intermezzo, “Peace,” for four 
horns and two harps, written for the occasion by Mr. F. Corder ; and a 
special setting of the Te Deum by Dr. Charles Macpherson, whom we 
heartily congratulate on receiving the musical doctorate honoris causa 
from Durham University. 

The unveiling of the portrait of the late Mr. Stanley Plawley took 
place on Friday, June 27th. An account of the proceedings will be 
found on page 23. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. Charles Godfrey, band-master 
for many years of the Royal Horse Guards, and a Fellow of the Academy. 

A Special Training Course for Teachers has been arranged to meet 
the requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council. The Register 
m January, 1921, will be definitely closed to all who cannot produce 
evidence that they have, either been mainly or solely employed in teaching 
for at least three Academic years in schools recognised by the Council, 
or have undergone successfully a course of training in the principles and 
methods of teaching, accompanied by actual experience in the practice 
of teaching under supervision. The Syllabus, giving full particulars, 
may now be obtained on application to the Secretary. 

On the occasion of his silver wedding, Dr. H. W. Richards was 
presented with a silver salver as a token of appreciation by the Com¬ 
mittee of Management. 

Dr. Hugh P. Allen, Director of the Royal College of Music, has 
been elected an Honorary Member of the R.A.M. 

The following elections have also taken place Fellow, R. Harvey 
Lobr; Associates, Ivy Herbert, Evelyn Langston, Elsie Marian Nye, 
Ernest Butcher, Henry Butcher. 
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A Chamber Concert was given, at the Academy, on May 28th. The 
following was the programme-:—Maestoso-allegro con fuoco and andante 
from Sonata for violoncello and pianoforte Boellmann Miss Lily Phillips 
and Miss Lillian Southgate ; Conte de Noel for harp, H“ sel “^“ s ( i ) !i 
Florence V. Edgecombe; two Madonna songs, Morfydd Llwyn-Owen, 
Miss Adah Rogalsky; accompanist, Miss Ethel Bartlett. Polonaise in 
D, pianoforte, Felix Swinstead, Miss Cicely Hoye. Recitation with 
music, “La Ballade du Desespere,” Bemberg, Miss Phyllis Bradley, 
Miss Marjorie A. Perkins (vocalist), Miss Doris Arnold (pianoforte), M 
Peggy Cochrane (violin). Sarabande and Vals ® J^ ur ^ n( ; e meas "^' 
Op 80, Nos. 3 and 1), violin, Mackenzie, Miss Gl^Tys Chester; _accom¬ 
panist, Mr. Russell Chester. Songs (MSS.) “Light of Stars, Ate 
noon in February,” “A Rebel Song,” Arthur L. Sandford (Sir Michael 
Costa Scholar), Miss Thelma Howarth ; accompanist, Mr. Arthur L. 
Sandford Largo ma non tanto, allegro from Concerto in D minor, two 
violins and string orchestra, Bach, Master Jean Pougnet and Master 
Cecil White. Recitation, “ Pied Piper of Hatnelin, Robert ^'riano' 
Miss Desiree MacEwan. Nocturne in C minor (Op. 37, No. 2), piano 
forte, Chopin, Miss Barbara Frost. Etude Arabesque, pianoforte, Arthur 

Hinton, Miss Kathleen Wood. , __ n T , 1Qfh 

An Orchestral Concert took place, at Queen s Hall, on July 19th, the 
programme being as follows -.-Concerto in E flat pianoforte Liszt Miss 
Christian McGregor. Fantastic Waltz (MS.), Cinderella at the Ball, 
Eva Pain (Josephine Troup Scholar). Ballad of the Death of Saul, 
Parry, Miss Thelma Howarth. First movement, (allegro) from Concerto 
(Op. 61), violin, Elgar, Mr. Paul Beard. Scena Ritorna Vmcitor 
(Mda) Verdi, Miss Gwladys Partridge. Symphonic Poem (MS.) 
“The Seekers,” Paul Kerby (student), conducted by the composer 
Andante and Finale from Concerto (Op. 64), violin Mendelssohn, Miss 
Peggy Cochrane. Air, “Hear me! ye winds and waves (SctptoJ , 
Handel, Mr. John Van Zijl. Concerto (Op. 30), pianoforte, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Mr. Rae Robertson. The Principal conducted. 

A Chamber Concert was given, at the Academy, on July 7th, the 
programme being as follows .—First Movement from Quartet in E flat 
(Op. 87), pianoforte and strings, Dvorak, Miss Kathleen Levi, M 
Doris Greenish, Mr. Francis Saltiel, and Miss Phoebe Cooke. Song, 
“Air de Lia,” Debussy, Miss Molly M. Halse ; accompanist Miss Dons 
Hobson. Scherzo in E, pianoforte, Chopin, Miss Maria Golbert., Songs, 
“ My heart is like a singing bird,” “The child and the twilight. Parry, 
Miss Violet Drummond; accompanist, Mr. Horatio Davies. Fantaisie, 
violin, Wieniawski, Miss Florence M. Lockwood; accompanist, Miss 
Hilda Dederich. Songs, “Nay! though my heart should break, 

“ ’Twas April,” Tschaikowsky, Miss Gladys Rolfe ; accompanist, M . 
Horatio Davies. First Movement from String Quartet m C, Mozart, 
Mr. Paul Beard, Master Jean Pougnet, Mr. Cecil White, and Mr. Peter 
Muscant. Songs, “Where go the boats?’’ “The early 
“Young night thoughts,” Graham Peel, Miss Lesley J. Webster ac¬ 
companist, Miss Mabel Linwood. Autumn Reverie Caprice (Mbb.), 
violin, Florence M. Lockwood (student), Miss Dorothy Chalmers, ac¬ 
companist, Miss Hilda Dederich. Adagio and Finale from Sonata 
(Op 101) pianoforte, Beethoven, Miss Desiree MacEwan. J e ^ el 
Song” (Faust), Gounod, Miss May V. Blyth; accompanist, Mr 
Horatio Davies. Andante and Allegro from Sonata, violoncello an 
pianoforte, Grieg, Miss Alison Dalrymple and Miss Hilda Dederich. 

Performances of “ The Rivals ” (Sheridan), under the direction of 
Mr Acton Bond, were given on June 6th and 7th, the cast being varied 
each evening. The following students took partMisses Gwen James, 
Alison Macdonald, Cynthia Cox, Dorice Fordred, Catherine Watson, 
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~??§ y Thomson Irene van Raalte, Dorothy Hill, Dorothy Saunders 
Gladys Rolfe, Vera Castell, Sylvia Cameron, Olive W. Hadfield 
Chisholm Davies, Dorothy Pattinson, Fedora Turnbull. The dances 
were arranged by Madame La Foy, and the stage manager was Miss 
Catherine Watson A selection of music by Sullivan, Cowen, 
Mackenzie, and Edward German was performed during the evenings 
by Teggy Cochrane and Mr. Arthur L. Sandford. b 

Mr* be first competition for the Sisselle Wray Scholarship, founded by 
TT %£• J’ Wray, m memory of her daughter, Sisselle Vivien Brighten 

fem^o 7, rf m Se P t f^ ber > and on this occasion was open to 

female vocalists. The successful candidate is entitled to two years free 
instruction at the Academy. y 

Sy f ney Dlakiston Memorial Prize was awarded for the first 
Li^a Comnf nnUal Pianoforte Examination in July, the recipient being 

Scholarships for Singing, Pianoforte, Violin, Violoncello, Compo¬ 
sition, and Organ were offered for competition in September. 

W. H. 


.T~~ The R.A.M. Club Magazine” is published three times a year 
and is sent gratis to all members on the roll. No copies are sold. 

2. Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any brief 
notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3. New Publications by members are chronicled but not reviewed. 

Mr t'"p» 11 D ° ti , ces ' * c -; Native to the Magazine should be sent tb 
Mr. J. Percy Baker, 12, Longley Road, Tooting Graveney, S.W. 17. 

The Committee beg to intimate that those members of Branch A 
wr d l Slre l ° rece ‘ ve invitations to the meetings of Branch B, should 
notify the same to Mr. Russell Chester, at the Royal Academy of Music 


befor^nH ^ ICketS f °f meetin S s , at , th e Academy must be obtained 

DisreSrH^f tu 7 ^ g 7 St f tlCketS m3y DOt be P aid at the door - 

Disregard of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 


W. FRASER, Printei, 99, Mitcham Road, Tooting, S.W.17. 









